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Whether  in  consequence  of  constitutional 
bias,  or  early  and  accidental  impression,  I will 
not  at  present  inquire  ; but  certain  it  is,  that 
by  those  individuals  whose  destination  is  sci- 
entific pursuit,  a particular  branch  of  philo- 
sophical investigation  or  experimental  trial  is 
often  selected  as  their  favourite  occupation, 
almost  from  their  cradle ; and  that,  quite 
independently  of  all  external  motive  of  an 
obvious  nature. 

We  are  told  by  Dugald  Stewart,  that  he 
has  no  recollection  of  any  time  when  the 
subject  of  his  own  consciousness  was  not 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts  ; and  it  is  probable 
enough  that  Mr.  Stewart’s  contemporary  and 
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friend,  Professor  Playfair,  had  his  nascent 
mind  more  especially  engaged  on  the  powers 
of  number,  form,  and  quantity.  When  these 
scientific  pursuits  branch  out  into  practical 
art,  the  early  indications  of  future  character 
are  frequently  still  more  conspicuous.  Law- 
rence, I think  we  are  informed,  was,  in  his 
boyhood,  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  rough 
delineations  of  “ the  human  face  divine/’ 
Turner,  I doubt  not,  was  as  early  employed 
in  collecting  the  fragments  of  nature  into  an 
ideal  whole  of  beauty,  and  giving  promise 
of  that  classical  richness  which  is  now  spread 
in  such  magnificent  profusion  over  his  en- 
chanting canvas;  while  Wilkie  would  from  the 
first  be  seeking  for  subjects  on  which  to  build 
his  future  fame  and  fortune,  by  putting  under 
contribution  the  mode  and  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  that  class  of  people  who  have  their 
own  world  of  greatness  and  littleness  in  their 
own  village  circle. 

So  it  is  also  with  other  departments  of  art ; 
and  whether  the  cultivator  be  doomed  to 
neglect,  rise  so  high  as  mediocrity,  or  soar 
above  his  contemporaries  and  competitors; 
we  may  not  seldom,  through  the  whole  of  a 


long  life,  perceive  an  inclination  to  pursue 
the  same  path  first  indicated  by  early  par- 
tiality. 

For  myself,  I still  have  fresh  in  recol- 
lection the  promise  of  pleasure  afforded  by 
investigating  the  structure  and  peculiarities 
of  those  organs  which  seem,  as  it  were,  the 
connecting  media  between  the  world  of  body 
and  the  world  of  spirit ; and  no  other  depart- 
ment of  medical  enquiry  has  ever  appeared 
to  me  at  all  to  compare  in  interest  with  the 
nervous  or  sentient  organization,  in  all  its 
variety  and  vastness  of  modification  : of 

course,  those  disordered  manifestations, 
which  go  under  the  somewhat  vague  deno- 
mination of  nervous,  have  ever  been,  to  my 
conception,  disorders  demanding  more  than 
ordinary  regard.  Nihil  alienum  puto  — a 
capite  ad  calcem,  through  the  blood  vessels, 
and  absorbents,  and  muscles,  and  bones,  and 
viscera,  must  medical  research  be  carried, 
or  it  will  be  of  no  avail ; but  the  sentient 
faculties  and  functions  were  ever  my  peculiar 
delight ; on  them  I have  always  been  de- 
tained by  a sort  of  con  amore  prepossession. 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus. 
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When  Mr.  Gifford,  the  late  well-known 
Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  gave  me  per- 
mission to  write  in  his  publication,  and 
granted  me  the  free  choice  of  subject,  I 
eagerly  seized  upon  Insanity  as  the  one  most 
accordant  with  the  feelings  and  views  just 
expressed  ; and  the  success  of  the  article  to 
which  I allude,  the  praises  I received  on 
account  of  it,  from  those  whose  praises  were 
highly  to  be  appreciated,  proved,  I need  not 
say,  abundantly  gratifying ; partly  because 
a work,  then  so  high  in  reputation,  had  en- 
rolled me  in  the  list  of  its  contributors,  and 
partly  because  I pleased  the  public  on  the 
very  ground  upon  which  it  was  my  desire  to 
obtain  character.  I wrote  again  and  again 
in  the  Review,  and  one  of  my  succeeding 
papers  was  a repetition  of  the  theme  which 
first  employed  my  pen. 

Now,  I am  aware  it  may  excite  surprise, 
that  I should  thus,  in  a formal  and  exulting 
manner,  allude  to  so  trifling  an  affair  as  a 
paper  in  a Journal ; but  beside  that  the  sub- 
ject was  especially  to  my  taste,  and  the 
success  the  article  met  with  highly  grateful 
to  my  ambition,  I have  another  reason,  which 


it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  here, 
for  alluding  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  but 
which  it  is  probable,  on  a future  occasion, 
I may  more  particularly  explain. 

“Oh !”  say  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe,  (who 
have  lately  been  so  free  with  medical  cha- 
racter, and  so  exceedingly  witty  on  medical 
professors,)  “ you  are  ‘ a mad  doctor,’  are 
you  ? We  are  not  then  surprised  that  you 
should  come  forward  with  your  apologetic 
pen,  on  the  present  crisis,  and  we  may 
easily  anticipate  the  context  of  your  present 
pamphlet.” 

i 

Mad,  my  friends,  I may  be ; of  that  it  is 
for  you  to  judge,  in  the  plenitude  of  your 
Metaphysico-medico  legal  knowledge  ; but 
“ mad  doctor”  I am  not.  Nay,  with  all  the 
feeling  just  expressed  in  favour  of  one  par- 
ticular department  of  medical  investigation 
and  scrutiny,  I have  ever  been  averse  from 
the  principle  and  practice  of  separating  in- 
sanity, strictly  so  called,  if  indeed  it  can  be 
strictly  so  called,  from  other  maladies  which 
are  allied  to  it  in  nature,  and  differ  from  it 
only  in  degree.  In  another  part  of  this  essay 
I shall  have  to  state  my  objection  to  this 
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division  more  at  large,  and  ad  rem;  suffice  it 
for  the  present  to  intimate,  that  to  take  mad- 
ness under  medical  cognizance,  specifically, 
and  separately,  and  exclusively,  appears  to 
me  inconsistent  with  that  connexion  and 
totality  in  which  every  thing  connected  with 
the  sentient  system  ought  to  be  received  ; 
because  such  partial  and  excluding  notions 
insensibly  lead  the  mind  too  much  into  that 
kind  of  favoritism,  if  the  expression  be  al- 
lowed me,  which  cramps  the  mental  energies, 

_ # o 

and  gives  rise  to  that  jealous  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
in  a recent  instance  of  notoriety,  is  easily 
fomented  from  a spark  to  a flame,  by  the 
ingenuity  and  ability  of  men  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  professional  functions,  care 
little  what  sacrifice  they  make  of  truth,  or 
who  shall  be  the  sufferer,  so  that  the  battle 
be  won,  to  the  successful  issue  of  which  their 
earnest  endeavours  are  directed. 

Although,  then,  I repeat,  from  the  very 
nature  and  constitution  of  our  minds,  and 
from,  perhaps,  the  most  accidental  direction 
of  our  feelings,  a more  than  ordinary  attach- 
ment to  one  particular  department  of  our  art 
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may  early  manifest  itself,  and  continue 
through  life  to  determine,  in  some  measure, 
the  whole  course  of  our  professional  career ; 
it  seems  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and 
objects  of  medical  science  or  art,  to  divide 
and  subdivide  even  any  part  of  it  in  the 
manner  proposed  and  practised  by  some  per- 
sons, who  ought  to  be  guided  by  more  correct 
views.  These  divisions  and  separations,  in- 
stead of  insuring  “ greatness”  (according  to 
vulgar  conception  and  phraseology)  in  this  or 
that  particular,  is  calculated  to  operate  the 
very  opposite  effect,  viz.  that  of  producing 
a littleness  and  narrowness  of  character;  for, 
bating  the  tact  which  large  experience  cannot 
fail  of  giving,  when  reputation  shall  run  high 
on  this  or  that  point,  (and  even  this  tact  itself 
may  become  too  mechanical,  and  partake, 
therefore,  too  much  of  empirical  routine,)  the 
wisest  and  most  efficient  physician  will  be 
the  man  who  surveys  the  large  subject  of  phy- 
siological and  pathological  enquiry  as  one  con- 
nected and  comprehensive  whole  ; who  rejects 
the  notion  of  “caste,”  and  smiles  at  the  popular 
creed  of  this  man  being  great  in  consumption, 
that  man  being  “ fine”  in  children's  com- 
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plaints ; of  one  being  an  adept  in  female  dis- 
eases, of  another  being  a good  “ mad  doctor.” 
I hope  the  immediate  succession  of  these  two 
last  items  will  be  set  down  by  my  fair  readers 
as  purely  accidental.  I say,  that  he  who  is 
really  and  scientifically  and  radically  agile 
in  one  department  of  the  healing  art,  must 
be  so  in  all,  and  that  the  idea  of  a con- 
centrated power  over  one  class  of  maladies 
occasioning  a defective  judgment  in  others,  is 
quite  as  ideal  in  conceit,  as  that  of  the  fabu- 
lous inventors  of  antiquity,  who  put  the  head 
of  a man  on  the  shoulders  of  a horse.  The 
“ fine  man,”  the  “ divine  doctor,”  the  magi- 
cian over  certain  complaints,  is  a “ centaur 
not  fabulous.” 

I am  aware  that  I may  be  taunted  on  the 
score  of  having  formerly  expressed  somewhat 
different  sentiments  in  referring  to  the  combi- 
nation of  physic  and  surgery : but  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  the  mechanism  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  part  at  least,  constitutes  the  diffe- 
rence— the  talent  of  cutting  off  a limb  with 
dexterity,  depressing  with  facility  an  opaque 
lens,  or  pouncing  with  readiness  on  a stran- 
gulated hernia,  may  exist,  and  be  in  exercise 
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without  the  possession  of  that  kind  of  mind, 
and  the  pursuit  of  those  studies  which  are 
essential  to  character  and  success  in  medi- 
cine ; and  I hope  that  medical  qualities  may 
exist  with  but  bungling  power  of  a mechani- 
cal kind.  I would  not,  with  Mr.  Sterne, 
make  it  a matter  of  boast,  that  I could  never 
comprehend  the  principles  upon  which  a 
squirrel’s  cage  is  constructed ; nay,  I am  per- 
suaded that  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  eventually 
to  overcome  natural  inability  by  persevering 
application ; but  I am  afraid  that  many  of 
us,  in  learning  to  become  expert  surgeons, 
would  be  occupying  our  time  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  important  particulars ; and  thus  an  at- 
tempt at  excellence  in  both  would  draw  off  too 
much  power  from  either.  After  all,  however, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  is  the  greatest 
man  who  combines  the  largest  number  of 
separate  particulars  into  one  comprehensive 
whole:  and,  truckling  out  of  the  question, 
it  must  further  be  conceded,  that  the  “ medi- 
cal surgery”  of  the  present  day  is  a very 
different  affair  from  the  cutting  and  slashing 
of  former  times. 

Actuated  by  the  feelings  I have  above  en- 
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deavoured  to  express,  and  still  retaining  a 
partiality  for  those  studies  which  more  imme- 
diately tend  towards  the  development  of 
mental  circumstance,  I accepted  with  readi- 
ness the  offer  made  to  me  about  two  or  three 
years  since,  to  become  physician  to  the  Peck- 
ham  Establishment;  an  offer  which,  without 
hesitation,  I would  have  refused,  had  its  ac- 
ceptance implied  a giving  up  of  general,  to 
engage  in  particular  practice ; for  neither 
policy,  nor  a sense  of  what  was  due  to  myself 
and  my  views,  would  have  permitted  this 
change  of  caste.  “ I am  not  your  man,”  would 
have  been  the  proper  reply  to  the  request; 
“ I am  obliged  by  your  favourable  sentiments 
towards  me ; but  whatever  you  may  think,  I 
am  not  yet  quite  on  the  muster  roll  of  “ Mad 
Doctors.” 

Having,  however,  .accepted  the  commis- 
sion, my  original  bias  towards  enquiry  into 
the  intricacies  of  nerve  and  mind  became 
still  more  confirmed  in  the  exercise  of  my 
appointed  duties : but,  strange  as  the  confes- 
sion will  seem  to  some,  the  division  between 
madness  and  mere  nervousness,  which  I had 
originally  conceived  to  be  drawn  out  with 
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more  than  just  precision,  lost  more  and  more 
of  distinctness ; madness,  I have  repeatedly 
said  to  myself,  is  an  arbitrary,  an  odious 
term,  and  the  more  and  further  we  recede 
from  the  ancient  notion  of  attaching  pecu- 
liarity to  the  malady,  the  more  we  cease  to 
look  upon  the  subjects  of  mental  disorder  as 
£/uf3povTtiToi,  or  stamped  as  with  the  mark  of 
Cain  on  their  forehead,  the  more  shall  we 
succeed  in  reconciling  the  public  to  our  cura- 
tive attempts,  and  the  less  propriety  will  be 
perceived  in  setting  apart  a class  of  men  for 
the  management  of  madness,  to  whom  a 
species  of  peculiar  power  is  awarded  by 
the  selection,  which  neither  does  nor  ought 
to  exist. 

Scarcely  has  a day  passed  me,  since  my 
appointment,  without  some  note  or  comment 
upon  this  text ; that  madness  is  to  be  investi- 
gated and  treated  upon  the  common  princi- 
ples of  pathology  and  therapeutics;  and  al- 
though it  may  be  objected  that  I ought  to 
have  commenced  from  another  point,  and 
made  the  examples  apply  to  the  rule,  rather 
than  bring  the  rule  to  the  examples ; that, 
in  fact,  I ought  to  have  assumed  nothing,  but 
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inferred  every  thing  : it  may  be  replied,  that 
my  first  assumption  was  grounded  on  obser- 
vation ; and  I still,  all  along,  and  for  sinister 
purposes,  if  my  good  natured  reader  will  have 
it  so,  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I was  as 
much  of  a “ Mad  Doctor’’  before  I entered 
Peckham  Gates,  as  I have  been  since  twice 
in  every  week  it  has  become  my  pleasing,  but 
painful  and  anxious  duty,  to  plunge  into  all 
the  vast  variety  and  appalling  circumstance 
of  mental  sickness. 

A book,  of  course,  in  this  day  of  universal 
authorship,  came  soon  to  be  contemplated  by 
me.  I wished  to  enquire  how  far  the  meta- 
physico-physicians  had  been  well  or  ill  em- 
ployed in  their  mental  researches.  I in- 
tended to  make  the  new  doctrines  of  phren- 
ology, in  reference  to  mental  and  moral  dis*- 
order,  the  subject  of  especial  investigation. 

I wished  to  enquire,  and  to  show  to  what  ex- 
tent and  in  what  manner  physical  remedies 
become  applicable  to  intellectual  derange- 
ment ; to  fix  more  precisely  the  nature  and 
objects  of  Lunatic  establishments  ; to  refer  to 
the  much  contested  and  much  misconceived 
notions  on  classifying  the  insane ; to  treat  espe- 
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cially  of  the  niceties  of  management  required 
in  convalescence  ; in  fine,  to  compose  a trea- 
tise on  nervous  and  mental  aberration,  which 
should  do  credit  to  myself,  (for  self,  some  how 
or  other,  always  creeps  in  upon  these  conside- 
rations, let  us  vapour  and  varnish  as  we  may  ;) 
I say  I became  intent  upon  publishing  a work 
which  should  not  be  discreditable  to  myself, 
nor  without  its  use  to  the  profession  and 
the  public.  And  on  this  ground  I was  in- 
tending to  proceed  quietly  and  slowly,  when, 
lo  ! circumstances  occur — investigations  take 
place — the  public  mind  becomes  agitated — 
respectable  practitioners  are  hurled  from 
popular  confidence  and  promised  wealth  into 
contumely  and  poverty — the  credit  of  the 
medical  profession  itself  becomes  shaken, 
and  those  members  of  it  who  have  it  es- 
pecially in  their  power,  from  their  official 
situation,  to  assert  its  dignity,  and  maintain 
its  right,  in  reference  to  the  points  in  debate, 
seem  especially  to  be  summoned  from  a state 
of  supineness  to  be  up  and  active. 


Potes  hoc  sub  casu  ducere  somnos  ? 

Nec,  quaj  te  circuiu  stent  deinde  pericula  cernis? 
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Than  the  above  introduction  I need  not  go 
any  further  in  explaining  the  motives  of  the 
present  pamphlet ; the  more  particular  design 
of  which  is  to  propound  and  explain  the  fol- 
lowing postulates. 

1st,  That  mental  and  mere  nervous,  or 
rather,  I should  say,  sentient  disorders,  are,  for 
practical  purposes  at  least,  too  much  sepa- 
rated, and  considered  too  much  in  the  ab- 
stract. 

2dly,  That  those  individuals  who  devote 
themselves  scientifically  and  conscientiously 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  healing  art, 
are  those  who,  a fortiori , are  more  competent 
to  judge  and  determine  upon  the  shades  and 
varieties  of  mental  complaint,  and  that  the 
doctrine  recently  broached  of  lay  decision  on 
these  matters  is  in  violation  of  every  principle 
and  every  dictate  of  sense  and  reason. 

And,  3dly,  That  Lunatic  Asylums,  under 
perhaps  some  more  sensible  and  less  terrify- 
ing nomenclature,  may  be  made  of  essential 
service  to  the  community,  and  instead  of 
being  considered  and  dreaded  as  “ mausolea 
of  mind,”  ought  to  be  viewed  with  no  more 
sentiments  of  dread  and  hostility  than  houses 
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for  recovery  from  fever,  or  institutions  for 
mitigating  the  virulence  and  arresting  the 
spread  of  small  pox.  All  these  being  so 
many  institutions  for  the  diminution  ot  phy- 
sical evil,  and  madness  being  only  then 
properly  considered,  when  physical  in  connec- 
tion with  moral  circumstance  is  taken  into 
account. 

And  in  running  rapidly  through  these  seve- 
ral points  of  disquisition,  I will  neither  flinch 
from  my  duty  on  the  one  hand,  nor  be 
atcuated  by  presumption  on  the  other ; nei- 
ther timidly  bow  to  men,  however  exalted 
in  rank  or  high  in  self-conceit,  nor  indulge 
in  any  disrespectful  avowal  of  sentiments, 
even  when  they  may  be  opposed  to  others. 
I would  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  profession 
to  which  I belong,  without  intimating  that 
other  professions  are  worse  than  nugatory ; 
and  preserve  myself  free  from  a recriminating 
spirit  while  resenting  aspersions  and  appeal- 
ing to  truth.  A lively  sally  may  now  and 
then  escape  from  the  pen  of  a controversialist 
without  its  being  an  indication  of  ungentle- 
manlike hostility ; but  grave  accusations,  ac- 
companied with  contemptuous  sneers,  and 
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these  systematically  brought  forward,  and 
cruelly  applied,  are  surely  unbecoming  men 
belonging  to  a high  and  honourable  calling  ; 
and  should  individuals  employing  these  wea- 
pons be  here  met  and  encountered  by  some- 
what of  severity,  the  scourging  they  receive 
ought  to  be  considered  as  one  in  some  mea- 
sure of  self-infliction.  Sed  hactenus  hcec. 

In  defending  the  first  of  the  above  positions, 
I shall  commence  with  a startling  announce- 
ment. It  is  this — that  almost  the  first  patient 
I sent  to  Peckham  Asylum  was  not  mad. 
Indeed  ! exclaims  my  reader : then  have  at 
him,  ye  advocates  of  justice  and  defenders  of 
law ; surely  this  man,  with  such  a confession 
from  his  lips  or  pen,  deserves,  if  any  one  does, 
to  be  arrested  in  his  career  of  inhumanity, 
and  swept  down  by  the  broom  of  forensic 
authority.  But  stay  a little,  my  gentle  and  ge- 
nerous critic,  I will  not  give  way  so  readily  as 
some  of  my  brethren  have  done,  to  the  taunting 
power  of  froward  contumely,  but  before  con- 
demnation will  demand  to  be  heard  and  at- 
tended to.  What,  however,  I have  further  to 
say,  in  reference  to  the  particulars  of  this 
case,  I reserve  for  my  third  division : in 
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the  mean  time,  I invite  my  good  friends,  the 
barristers,  to  open  with  me  a volume  written 
by  one  Shakespeare,  “ a name  that  always  re- 
eals  to  his  intelligent  readers  the  first  of  poets, 
and  the  most  penetrating  of  observers’’ — 
a man  who  had  ever  the  power  of  truth 
at  his  call,  and  the  pen  of  nature  in  his  hand. 
Now,  although  I once  heard  a medical  man 
enquire  who  was  the  author  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher ; and  although  it  was  told  me  of 
another,  that  he  remarked  upon  a glorious 
passage  from  our  immortal  bard,  “ Yes,  it  is, 
very  pretty  and  although  there  may  have 
been  even  among  us  an  occasional  manifesta- 
tion of  moral  turpitude,  to  the  extent  of  saying 
any  thing,  however  false,  for  the  sake  of  lucre ; 
and  although  you  gentlemen,  who  are  the 
professed  advocates  of — truth,  have  recently 
not  evinced  any  very  extraordinary  respect 
for  the  professors  of  a rival  art,  yet  you  will, 

I hope,  allow  that  there  is  at  least  literature 
and  discernment  among  us,  sufficient  to  ap- 
preciate the  force  and  truth  of  the  great 
master  whom  I am  now  to  quote ; and  were 
it  not  that  I should  thereby  give  you  some 
latitude  for  the  exercise  of  your  contumely 
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and  scorn,  1 would  go  further,  and  say,  that 
there  is  more  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of 
Shakespeare,  on  the  head  of  mental  disorder, 
its  circumstance  and  philosophy,  than  in  many 
of  our  medical  authors  who  have  written  on 
insanity. 

Does  not  then  this  same  Shakespeare  talk 
of  “ the  native  hue  of  resolution  being  sickbed 
over  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,”  and  does 
he  not  speak  of  things  “going  so  heavily  with 
disposition,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth, 
seems  a sterile  promontory ; this  most  ex- 
cellent canopy,  the  air ; this  brave  o'er- 
hanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof, 
fretted  with  golden  fire,  appears  no  other 
than  a foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of 
vapours  ?”  and  does  he  not,  in  these  and  many 
other  such  like  striking  passages,  delineate 
a condition  of  mind  in  which  there  is  no  mis- 
conception, but  which  requires  to  be  attended 
to  as  a state  of  disordered  feeling  ? 

“ Unsound  mind,”  is  the  term  which  seems 
to  have  been  a favourite  with  you  on  the  late 
occasion,  to  which  I have  before  alluded ; 
but  I can  tell  you,  for  your  information,  that 
this  abominably  illogical  phraseology  has 
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proved  pregnant  with  the  greatest  evils,  in 
reference  to  the  doctrine  and  theory  of 
mental  disorder ; it  has  surrounded  with  in- 
tricacies and  difficulties  what  in  itself  is 
sufficiently  plain  and  comprehensible ; it  goes 
upon  the  assumption  of  an  ab  origine  error, 
with  regard  to  the  nervous  power  and  func- 
tion ; and  what  is  worse  than  all,  it  gives  oc- 
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casion  and  ground  for  legal  quibbles,  which 
are  but  too  often  accepted  and  acted  upon,  as 
if  they  were  the  instructions  of  reason  and 
dicta  of  truth. 

Had  the  question  been  put  to  me,  Do  you 

consider  Mr.  * “ of  sound  or  unsound 

mind  ?”  I would  have  replied,  if  indeed  I had 
dared  to  oppose  the  high  authority  of  legal 
consequence,  “ I recognize  no  such  absurd  ter- 
minology as  unsoundness  of  mind  ; all  I know, 
or  rather  all  I consider  and  opine  about  the 
matter  in  debate  is  this,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  individual's  affairs  were  much 
better  in  others’  hands  than  his  own and 
the  present  condition  of  the  person  referred 
to  is  quite  such  as  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
those  opinions  which  leant  towards  the  un- 
sound side  of  the  question.  Whether  he,  and 
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others  in  a similar  condition  ol‘  nervous  im- 
becility, ought  to  have  been  forced  into  se- 
clusion, and  deprived  of  the  rights  appertain- 
ing to  consciousness,  I am  not  called  upon  to 
decide ; indeed,  I wish  as  much  as  may  be 
to  avoid  personal  and  particular  allusion  ; and 
on  the  question  of  force,  in  reference  to  con- 
finement, I shall  have  a word  or  two  to  say 
immediately. 

“ Unsoundness  of  mind,”  what  does  it 
mean  ? May  I here  be  allowed  an  allusion 
to  another  great  master  of  mental  delineation, 
the  justly  celebrated  Le  Sage.  It  may  be 
next  to  sacrilege  to  suppose  that  our  high 
legal  authorities  recollect  any  thing  about 
so  trifling  a production  as  Gil  Bias  ; but  I 
can  acquaint  them  that  there  is  an  incident 
drawn  to  life  and  from  life,  in  that  extraor- 
dinary production,  which,  if  properly  appre- 
ciated, would  serve  to  cut  at  once  the  thread 
upon  which  those  fanciful  theories  are  sus- 
pended, which  make  “unsoundness  of  mind,” 
to  be  the  essential  of  insanity  ; the  something 
which  separates  persons  in,  from  those  who 
are  out  of  their  senses,  as  the  vulgar  say,  and 
who,  in  so  saying,  express  themselves  with 
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more  of  philosophic  precision  than  those'  who 
ask  of  philosophy  for  abstract  terms,  and  in- 
stead of  bread  are  supplied  with  stones. 

The  eloquent  prelate  to  whom  Gil  Bias  was 
appointed  secretary,  fell,  it  will  be  recollected,, 
into  apoplexy  ; he  recovered,  however,  from 
it  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  compose  and  deliver 
homilies  ; but  lo  ! these  productions,  instead 
of  being  now  marked  by  the  features  of  legi- 
timate and  impressive  eloquence,  are  turgid, 
and  bombastical,  and  inane  ; while  the 
preacher  still  imagines  them  beautiful  and 
good.  Surely,  then,  his  mind  was  “ un- 
sound for  as  it  respected  the  essays  in 
question,  there  was  actual  delusion,  the  pivot 
upon  which  insanity  turns ; but  you  would 
not,  in  consequence  of  this  unsoundness,  have 
torn  the  good  Archbishop  from  the  arena  of 
his  eloquence,  and  sent  him  to  hold  forth  to  a 
ward  of  maniacs.  You  w ould  only  then  have 
deemed  him  the  proper  subject  for  seclusion 
and  confinement,  when  in  the  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  or  worldly  functions  he  had  become 
doctrinally  unsound  to  the  extent  of  violating 
his  leligious  tenets  on  the  one  hand,  or  on 
the  other  he  had  been  rendered  incapable  of 


secular  transaction,  without  manifest  injury 
to  himself,  his  fortunes,  and  his  depen- 
dents. 

The  when  and  the  where,  and  the  man- 
ner of  disjoining  the  deranged  from  the 
social  circle,  and  the  degree  of  injury  the 
mind  has  sustained,  or  is  likely  to  feel, 
from  the  various  modes  in  which  the  ner- 
vous organization  is  called  upon  to  encoun- 
ter disorder,  constitute,  indeed,  the  main 
particulars  upon  which  medical  judgment 
is  to  be  exercised  when  summoned  to  de- 
termine on  questions  relative  to  mental  de- 
rangement. And  here  I most  strenuously 
contend  and  protest  against  the  justness 
and  propriety  of  that  position  which  as- 
sumes lay  judgment,  in  matters  of  mental 
malady,  to  be  equal  or  superior  to  that  of 
professional  science.  I will  readily  grant 
that  there  are  some  degrees  and  sorts  of  mad- 
ness about  which  there  can  be  no  miscon- 
ception or  mistake  ; and  on  account  of  which 
therefore,  an  appeal  to  scientific  opinion  may 
not,  in  one  sense,  be  necessary.  But  even  in 
such  cases,  unless  you  suppose  that  an  indi- 
vidual, from  having  studied  the  complicated 


structure  and  particular,  susceptibilities  of  the 
living  organization,  has  parted  with  his  con- 
scientious feelings  and  virtuous  principles ; 
even  here,  I say  a medical  man  is,  at  any 
rate,  equally  qualified  with  others  to  pre- 
dicate madness  and  prescribe  moral  treat- 
ment ; while  he  possesses  over  others  the 
vast  advantage  of  being  able  to  trace  the  first 
bodily  derangement  that  shall  have  given 
origin  to  the  mental  aberration,  or  modified 
it  during  its  course  and  progress.  Indeed 
this  admission,  that  bodily  ailment  is  at  the 
root,  for  the  most  part  of,  and  always,  more 
or  less,  attendant  upon  intellectual  disorder, 
(while  the  discovery  and  application  of  the 
fact  are  due  to  medical  research,)  constitutes 
the  great  improvement  recently  made  in  the 
philosophy  and  management  of  mental  dis- 
orders. We  have,  as  above  intimated,  de- 
prived these  distempers  of  the  specific  horror 
formerly  connected  with  false  views  of  their 
induction,  and  therefore  false  and  cruel  no- 
tions in  reference  to  their  management. 
It  is  to  the  great  advancement  made  during 
the  few  preceding  years  in  the  theory  of 
physic  generally,  that  the  improved  philosophy 
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of  madness  owes  its  birth  ; and  although 
much  still  remains  to  be  effected,  and  al- 
though much  of  obscurity  will  ever  probably 
attend  our  researches  into  structure,  as  con- 
nected with  function,  it  is  no  little  to  be  able 
to  say  that  we  are  in  the  right  path,  and  no 
unallowable  ground  for  the  exultation  of  me- 
dicine, that  to  it  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
indicated  this  path. 

“ — Toi,”  says  a French  writer,  “ qui  prends 
arrogamment  le  titre  du  roi  de  la  nature, 
il  ne  faut  q’un  atome  deplace  pour  te  faire 
perir,  pour  te  ravir  cette  intelligence  dont 
tu  parais  si  fier.”  It  is  true  that  we  cannot, 
by  the  utmost  pains,  in  many,  very  many 
instances  discover  this  displaced  atom,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  difficulty  of  re-adjustment, 
even  should  we  be  successful  in  our  detection  ; 
but  it  is  surely  obvious  enough,  that  he  will  be 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  his  endeavours  who 
shall  have  carefully  compared  structure  with 
function;  who  shall  have  traced  the  common 
but  often  unobserved  connection  between  dis- 
orders of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  disorders 
in  the  various  viscera  ; who  shall  be  furnished 
with  a clue  for  early  recognizing  oftentimes 
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obscure  and  much  masked  affection  in  the 
brain  itself,  or  in  its  investing  membrane ; 
who  shall  have  studied  with  care  the  dif- 
ferent temperamental  inclinations,  if  so  I 
may  express  myself  towards  nervous  and 
brain  affections ; who  shall  trace  gout  and 
scrophula,  (I  am  forced  to  make  use  of  ad- 
mitted terms,)  lying,  as  it  were,  in  ambush, 
and  ready  to  start  out  in  the  shape  of 
cerebral  irritation,  and  thus  ultimately  to 
engender,  unless  their  course  be  arrested, 
formidable  and  fatal  maladies  of  the  brain 
and  nerves.  All,  and  many  more  of  such 
circumstances  and  particulars,  are  manifestly 
the  business  of  professional  observers  to  re- 
cognize, and  that,  through  much  of  obscurity 
and  intricacy ; and  therefore,  even  in  the 
more  overt  and  unequivocal  examples  of  the 
insane  condition,  it  were  a dereliction  of 
propriety  to  act  and  judge  as  if  there  were  no 
men  set  apart  particularly  for  physiological 
investigation  in  connection  with  practical 
observance ; or  in  other  words,  no  such 

persons  as  professional  practitioners  to  be 
found. 

But  I am  forgetting  myself.  Against  all 


these  advantages  of  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge,  I am  to  place  in  the  opposite  scale 
a total  abolition  of  moral  feeling ; an  en- 
tire forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  a medical 
man  of  what  is  due  to  himself,  his  conscience, 
his  profession,  and  his  patient.  I am  to 
suppose,  that  such  men  as  Latham  and 
Lawrence,  Frampton  and  Burrows,  Suther- 
land and  Monro,  Haslam  and  Blundell,  would 
attest  any  thing  to  serve  a selfish  purpose  : I 
am  told  by  those  who  ought  to  be,  and  who 
are  capable  of  judging  their  fellow-men,  that 
respect  for  honour  and  conscience  is  nothing, 
when  placed  in  the  balance  of  taking  a fee, 
or  receiving  the  proceeds  from  the  immolation 
of  a man,  the  arrest  of  whom  was  cruelty,  and 
the  confinement  of  whom  unnecessary,  and 
therefore  unjust. 

Such  statements  being  true,  and  the  truth 
of  them  has  been  assumed  upon  a large 
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scale,  even  to  the  ruin  of  fortune  and  reputa- 
tion ; nothing  may  further  be  advanced  in 
vindication  of  our  cause.  If  medical  men  do 
thus  barter  their  better  feelings  for  the  sake 
of  a paltry  consideration  of  a pecuniary  na- 
ture ; if  names  to  which  we  have  been  accus- 
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tomed  to  look  up  and  associate  every  thing 
that  is  dignified  and  respectable,  are,  in  point 
of  fact,  names  of  fraud  and  infamy  ; then 
alas ! indeed  for  physicians  of  all  sorts  ; it 
were  far  better  that  the  whole  tribe  were 
banished  from  society  ; that  all  the  good  of 
refinement  were  thrown  back  from  our  spe- 
cies ; that  we  reverted  entirely  to  our  original 
condition  of  barbarity : and  I was  going  to 
say,  by  way  of  climax,  that  we  had  never  had 
any  thing  to  do,  even  with  juridical  courts 
and  juridical  advocates ; but  that  were  to 
introduce  a simplicity  and  savageness  which 
none  of  us  could  bear,  even  in  contempla- 
tion. 

But  to  be  serious.  Have  there,  (I  shall 
very  properly  be  asked,)  have  there  never 
been  abuses,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind,  of 
institutions  found  upon  the  seeming  of  helping 
the  most  helpless  part  of  our  race  ? Has  not 
madness  been  made  a marketable  commodity? 
Have  not  the  most  shameful,  nay,  shameless 
and  heart-rending  scenes  been  opened  up 
before  personal  and  severe  scrutiny,  both  as 
to  the  assumption  of  the  disorder,  and  the 
management  of  it  ? Have  not  manacles,  and 
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screws,  and  “ stripes,  and  strait- waistcoats,” 
and  chains,  and  fetters,  and  locks,  and  bars, 
and  bolts,  been  employed,  as  if  wild-beasts,  ra- 
ther than  disordered  fellow-creatures,  were  the 
subjects  of  all  this  horrific  machinery  ; and  as 
if,  when  a human  being  became  the  subject  of 
disturbed  perception  or  deranged  conscious- 
ness, he  was  necessarily  thrown  out  of  the 
rights  and  privileges,  not  to  say  the  sympathy 
and  regard  of  his  species  ? 

Most  lamentably  true  it  is,  that  such  is  but 
a very  faint  delineation  and  feeble  outline  of 
what  has  been  practically  filled  up  beyond  the 
power  of  correct  delineation : at  least  it  w ould 
demand  a pen  wielded  by  a writer  of  much 
more  descriptive  powrer  than  any  of  which  1 
can  boast,  to  depict  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
dread  circumstances  which  have  connected 
themselves  with  the  internal  ceconomy  of 
those  institutions,  that  are  named  Lunatic 
establishments. 

In  the  paper  to  which  I formerly  alluded, 
and  in  alluding  to  which  I fear  to  sicken  my 
reader;  only,  as  above  intimated,  I have  a 
particular  purpose  to  serve  in  the  reference; 
in  that  paper  I ventured  to  say,  that  the 
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Senators  of  this  great  nation  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  greatly  or  nobly  employed, 
than  when  they  hrst  thought  of  instituting 
enquiries  into  the  condition  and  treatment  of 
the  insane ; they,  the  insane,  being  especially 
the  subjects  or  children  of  the  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  malady  having  rendered  them 
incapable  of  vindicating  their  own  rights,  or 
preserving  their  own  property  against  the 
cruelty  and  cupidity  of  unfeeling  relatives. 
And  the  commissions  on  lunacy  have,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  been  productive  of  almost  in- 
calculable good. 

Some  evil  has  naturally  resulted  from  re- 
ceiving and  judging  of  things  too  much  in 
the  abstract,  and  under  the  supposition  that 
all  which  formerly  existed  must  necessarily 
be  wrong,  and  must  therefore  be  subverted 
from  its  very  foundation : too  much  also  of 
listening  to  representations  has  obtained,  as 
if  recollection  had  not  been  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  fact,  that  an  account  from  an  irrational 
is  to  be  considered  as  of  different  authority 
from  that  of  a rational  man.  Vexatious  en- 
actments have  been  forced  upon  the  best 
intentioned  proprietors,  sometimes  to  the 
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extent  of  defeating  their  own  designs,  by 
occasioning  a disgustful  and  rebellious  feeling 
to  take  place  of  a respectful  disposition,  to 
listen  to  all  just  complaints,  and  redress  all 
demonstrated  grievances : but  these  and 
others  are  minor  evils,  and  are  as  nothing 
when  placed  in  the  balance  against  the  glo- 
rious good  that  has  been  operated  in  the  re- 
formation of  mad-liouses,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  mad-house  keepers. 

But  I will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  shame- 
ful abuses  of  institutions  for  the  insane — the 
wholesale  bartering  in  broken  intellect — the 
dreadful  revenues  that  have  issued  from 
dealing  with  mercantile  views  in  disordered 
minds,  do  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  medical 
profession.  Nay,  I will  venture  further  to 
assert,  that  recent  improvements  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  medical  studies  and  practice, 
the  discovery  that  mental  disorder  is  in  some 
sort  a groundless  and  absurd  notion,  the  ad- 
mission that  madness  is  to  be  investigated 
and  treated  like  other  departments  of  patho- 
logical science,  and  not  put  aside  as  an 
especial  visitation  of  an  offended  God,  have 
all  grown  out  of  that  advancement  in  medical 
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science  which  every  thing  proclaims  to  have 
lately  been  made.  And  although  physician 
to  a mad-house,  and,  therefore,  next  door  to 
being  an  actually  “mad  doctor,  ’ some,  per- 
haps, will  credit  me  in  saying,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  still  further  amelioration.  The  im- 
pulse, however,  has  been  given — and  given, 
as  I have  above  intimated,  by  medical  men 
themselves — and  if  the  procedure  be  directed 
in  a right  course,  if  the  re-action  be  not  too 
intemperate,  and  succeeded  by  supineness, 
in  consequence  of  Utopian  schemes,  and  un- 
bounded wishes  not  being  realized,  then  may 
we  venture  to  predict  essential,  and  radical, 
and  lasting  improvement. 

One  great  desideratum  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  anticipated  good,  will  be 
that  of  depriving  the  establishments  in  ques- 
tion of  that  specifically  horrific  character 
which  still  too  much  belongs  to  them . As 
the  more  temporary  delirium  of  fever,  and 
the  more  lasting  delirium  of  madness  are 
alike  bodily  ailments ; and,  therefore,  the 
latter  not  a whit  more  disgraceful  than  the 
former ; so  ought  receptacles  for  nervous,  or, 
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if  you  please  to  have  it  so,  mental  maladies, 
be  considered  merely  in  the  light  of  hospitals. 
But  I hear  it  said,  you  forcibly  drag  to  the 
one,  while  to  the  other  poverty  and  will  con- 
sent. But  most  desirable  it  is,  that  this  com- 
pulsion be  as  much  as  possible  done  away 
with ; and,  indeed,  the  contrast  between  the 
two  cases  is  already  less  actual  than  at 
first  sight  might  seem  to  be  the  case.  Is 
not  the  disordered  in  mind,  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  fever,  compelled  to  go  into  a fever 
institution?  and  if  a poor  man  be  found  in 
the  street  with  limbs  fractured,  and  conscious- 
ness suspended,  you  do  not  await  the  return 
of  his  reason  to  ascertain  his  wishes  in  re- 
spect to  the  disposal  of  himself.  You  directly 
convey  him  to  a place  of  safety  and  health. 
In  less  degrees  of  like  affection,  the  sufferer 
consents,  nay  solicits  to  be  taken  where  the 
means  of  restoration  are  at  hand,  and  where 
the  nascent  malady  is  prevented,  by  skilful 
interposition,  from  growing  up  into  confirmed 
maturity  and  strength.  So  would  I have  it 
to  be  with  asylums  for  the  restoration  of  ner- 
vous power.  There  should  be  nothing  in  the 
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exterior  of  the  building  frightfully  repulsive, 
there  should  be  every  combination  in  the  in- 
terior of  judgment  and  kindness. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  paper,  I 
referred  to  a case,  with  a promise  to  revert  to  it. 
A friend  in  the  city,  some  time  before  I had 
the  management  of  Peckham  House,  asked 
my  opinion  on  the  state  of  an  interesting 
youth.  He  has,  said  my  informant,  his  un- 
derstanding and  his  consciousness  almost 
without  taint,  but,  inexplicably  to  him- 
self, a melancholy  feeling  has  laid  hold 
of  him,  and  prevents  that  enjoyment  of  life 
which  has  hitherto  been  his  portion,  and  in- 
terferes with  his  daily  avocations  almost  to 
the  extent  of  preventing  him  from  pursuing 
them.  What  is  the  most  afflicting  part  of  the 
affair,  he  anticipates  positive  insanity,  and  is 
desirous  of  some  remedial  interference,  to 
prevent  this  from  occurring.  I suggested  his 
removal  to  a house  which  had  been  highly  re- 
commended, and  accompanied  him  myself  to 
the  place.  On  the  road  he  forcibly  reminded 
me  of  those  beautiful  traits  of  the  melancho- 
lic condition  put  down  by  Shakespeare,  in  his 
character  of  Hamlet.  With  his  own  consent, 
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I lodged  him  in  a house  where  there  was 
every  promise  that  his  condition  of  nerve 
would  be  properly  appreciated,  the  tone  of 
the  nervous  system  gradually  restored  by  new 
associations,  and  the  alteration  of  treatment 
applicable  to  his  particular  state.  But  in 
this  place  he  became  worse — and  why  ? the 
moment  the  doors  were  closed  upon  him,  he 
was  sent  to  associate  with  a motley  group 
of  sane  and  insane — was  treated,  in  fact, 
with  none  of  that  nicety  and  delicacy  which 
are  especially  called  for  in  circumstances 
like  these:  he  was,  in  fine,  thought  to  be 
mad — conceived  therefore  fit  for  a mad-house, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  I had, 
by  mere  accident,  heard  of  Peckham  Asylum  ; 
upon  complaint  being  made  to  me,  by  the 
guardian  of  the  individual  now  alluded  to, 
I counselled  his  removal  thither ; and  here 
the  treatment  being  opposite  from  every  thing 
he  had  before  met  with,  the  condition  both 
of  mind  and  body  speedily  underwent  a 
most  decided  improvement.  I well  recollect 
my  friend  saying,  that  in  walking  round  the 
grounds  with  the  superintendent  of  the  house, 
he,  the  superintendent,  said,  we  do  not  call 
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such  affections  as  these  madness.  \oui  waid 
will  soon  he  restored  to  you,  and  will  be 
thankful,  rather  than  hurt,  at  the  recollection 
of  having  been  within  our  walls.  From  that 
moment,  I augured  well  both  of  the  institution 
and  of  my  friend.  The  event  soon  proved  the 
propriety  of  discrimination  between  different 
species  of  nervous  ailment : the  patient  in  no 
long  time  recovered  ; and  to  this  day  he  not 
only  speaks  of  the  concern  with  gratitude, 
but  even  takes  a pleasure  in  visiting,  for  so 
he  calls  them,  his  kind  friends  at  Peckham. 

Now  here  is  an  instance  where  early  con- 
finement, or  rather  seclusion,  prevented,  most 
probably,  the  full  confirmation  of  the  melan- 
cholic disorder,  which  had  commenced  ; and 
it  is  especially  valuable  for  citation  in  another 
point  of  view  ; viz.  as  it  evinces  the  absolute 
necessity  for  detecting  the  varieties  and 
shades  of  morbid  nerve,  and  adjusting  the 
treatment  accordingly.  Suicide  would  have 
probably  been  the  consequence  of  allowing 
the  patient  to  be  at  large,  or  rather  recom- 
mending other  measures  ; (for  here  no  force 
was  employed,)  while  an  actually  maniacal 
state  might  have  been  the  result  of  perseve- 
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ranee  in  the  first  plan  of  anti-maniacal  ma- 
nagement. 

\ » . . 

An  Artist,  whom  I had  known  for  years, 
sent  for  me,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. He  was  a man  of  violent  passions, 
and  wayward  disposition,  and  his  constitution- 
ally bad  propensities  had  been  fostered  by 
frequent  habits  of  intoxication.  In  a fray  in 
the  streets  he  became  so  conspicuous,  that  it 
was  thought  proper  to  seize  and  carry  him 
to  Mary-le-bone  Workhouse ; there  he  was 
placed  in  the  mad-ward,  and  from  this  place 
a message  was  sent,  desiring  to  see  me. 
I found  him  highly  excited  rather  than  abso- 
lutely unconscious ; but  he  was  sufficiently 
ill  to  justify  the  certificate  of  insanity,  which 
had  been  signed  by  the  attendant  physician  ; 
and  upon  the  authority  of  which  I ordered  him 
to  the  Peckham  Asylum.  Severe  treatment, 
in  this  case,  was  primarily  demanded ; but 
the  disordered  excitement  soon  gave  way  and 
after  one  or  two  visits  I found  him  surrounded 
with  every  thing  calculated  to  heal  his 
wounded  nerves.  His  drawing  apparatus 
was  sent  for,  opportunities  presented  him 
of  employing  his  pencil,  and  in  short, 
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lie  so  soon  conceived  such  a partiality  lor  the 
house,  its  proprietors,  its  superintendents,  and 
even  its  rascally  physician,  as  he  was  wont 
to  name  me  in  earnest  joking,  from  having 
been  a party  concerned  in  his  confinement, 
that  he  was  desirous  to  continue  in  it  long 
after  his  thorough  convalescence  ; this  wish, 
however,  could  not  be  gratified,  on  account 
of  pecuniary  circumstances.  He  went  into 
the  world,  relapsed  into  his  old  habits, 
and  shortly  strangled  himself! 

Now  these,  and  many  such  instances  as 
these,  might  be  collected,  and  cited  in  proof 
of  the  principle  I venture  to  advocate,  viz. 
that  even  in  cases  that  shall  come  short  of 
what  would  be  considered  thorough  insanity, 
an  early  separation  from  friends  and  relations 
may  prove  a preventive  measure  of  the  most 
important  kind  ; but  then  force  must,  as.  little 
as  may  be,  resorted  to  ; the  notion  of  madness 
and  mad-houses  (as  these  terms  are  generally 
applied)  be  as  much  as  possible  kept  in  the 
back  ground,  and  the  horrible  doctrine  done 
away  with,  which  regards  insanity  as  a men- 
tal and  moral  disorder,  without  reference  to 
those  organic  and  corporeal  states  which, 


although  they  cannot  always  be  detected, 
must  ever  be  presumed  to  exist,  either  as 
cause,  consequence,  or  modifiers  of  the  ma- 
• lady. 

I am  no  materialist ; indeed,  I think  the 
very  term  unphilosophical,  as  expressive  of 
something  on  which  our  conceptions  must 
necessarily  be  groundless  and  false;  but  I 
mean  to  say,  that  in  supporting  the  pos- 
tulate of  madness  having  to  do  with  bodily 
change,  I do  not,  therefore,  incline,  even 
incline , to  the  notion  that  mental  motive 
and  organic  conditions  are  governed  by  the 
same  laws,  or  that  while  volition  and  con- 
sciousness remain,  no  moral  responsibility 
attaches.  Were  this  the  case  we  might 
simplify  our  institutions  to  the  extent  of 
mutually  converting  mad  houses  into  prisons, 
and  prisons  into  mad  houses ; nay,  the  idea 
of  punishment  would  then  be  altogether  an 
erroneous  one,  and  a criminal  would  be  only 
another  name  for  a maniac  ; and  as  I have 
elsewhere  said,  the  hand  of  the  assassin 
would  be  urged  by  the  same  impulse  as  that 
which  directs  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest  in 
springing  upon  its  prey,  or  the  foaming 
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cataract  in  rushing  down  the  mountain  steep. 
But  who  will  deny,  or  for  a moment  call  in 
question  the  necessity  of  a sane  body  for  a 
sane  mind.  Who  that  looks  upon  this  man, 
but  yesterday  in  the  full  vigour  and  bloom 
of  intellect,  and  to-day  lying  unconscious  to 
all  around  him,  from  having  been  the  subject 
of  an  apoplectic  seizure  ; who,  I say,  when 
he  regards  this,  and  a thousand  other  ail- 
ments, that  brain  and  nerve  are  obnoxious 
to,  but  must  confess  the  unlimited  power  of 
bodily  derangement  to  affect  the  thinking 
and  intellectual  principle,  not  in  producing 
unsoundness  of  mind,  for  they,  if  any,  are  the 
materialists  who  talk  this  unsound  jargon,  but 
in  obscuring  and  obstructing,  and  otherwise 
deranging  the  free  exercise  of  the  percipient 
reflecting  and  associating  faculties,  and  in  the 
exact  proportion  of  the  corporeal  injury  sus- 
tained, producing  the  various  degrees  and 
endless  modes  of  insanity?  Who,  I say, 
thinking  and  reflecting  on  these  things,  will 
fail  to  recognize  the  absurdity,  and  what  is 
worse,  the  cruelty  of  indiscriminately  referring 
insanity  to  a mental,  rather  than  a bodily 
source?  and  of  not  being  able  to  perceive,  that 
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under  a seemingly  soulless  and  mere  ani- 
mal condition  of  being,  the  mind  continues 
uninjured  and  untouched,  and  is  ready  to 
break  out  into  full  manifestation  and  power, 
the  corporeal  clogs  and  incumbrances  being 
taken  off,  by  which,  for  a time,  the  mastery  of 
intellect  had  been  interfered  with. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  mental  and  moral 
causes  may  not,  under  certain  conditions  of 
the  sentient  organization,  be  productive  of  all 
the  dreadful  features  by  which  the  insane  state 
is  characterized  ; nor  need  I,  after  the  intima- 
tions above  given,  caution  the  reader  against 
the  inference  that  the  corporeal  sources  of  the 
malady  are  always  traceable,  or  always  easy  of 
removal,  when  traced  ; my  meaning  is  merely 
this,  that  while  the  thinking  principle  remains 
attached  to  the  material  fabric,  intellect  and 
consciousness  may  be  tortured  and  tram- 
pled upon,  the  mind  remaining,  in  reality, 
quite  as  sound  as  is  the  mind  of  a dog- 
matic orator,  fully  satisfied  that  he  has 
gained  an  insight  into  all  the  vast  variety  of 
morbid  being,  by  the  discovery  or  adaptation 
of  a term,  or  terms,  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
leave  the  matter  much  more  obscure  than 
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before ; and  which  terms  introduce  a notion 
that  the  mental  essence  itself  is  vulnerable, 
and  if  vulnerable,  why  not  mortal  ? So  much 
for  the  opinions  of  men  who  are  full  of  spirit 
and  of  sound,  “ who  speak  great  swelling  words 
of  man’s  wisdom,”  who  deride  physiological 
researches,  on  the  score  of  their  leading  to 
sceptical  conclusions  respecting  the  omnipo- 
tence of  matter ; and  who,  by  implication  at 
least,  charge  physicians  with  either  want  of 
power  or  want  of  principle. 
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